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SCHOOL AND SOCIETY 


Volume XXI 


PSYCHOLOGY, EDUCATION AND 


SOCIOLOGY 
is not the purpose of this article to 
late in any way the various mental 


ts. They shall be accepted in their vary- 
ng strength and weakness with the inten- 
n of indicating some of the tendencies 


‘+h ean be gathered from their present, 
nd may be anticipated from their future 


in more improved forms. It is the 
principle which is all important. In such 
discussion it will be somewhat difficult 


separate the purely educational aspect 
from the purely social. As a matter of 
they need not be so separated, for 
educational ideals are determined by social 
leals. The psychologist, as other scien- 
tists, does not often pause to consider the 
bearing of his researches, but perhaps it is 
well, on oceasion, to take stock of our 
efforts towards human development, espe- 
ally as mental tests are part of applied 
psychology. A few points will be taken 
up to outline, in a very brief way, some 
of the chief bearings of these tests from an 
educational point of view. 
Discipline is a perennial problem with 


the teacher. Here, it seems, psychology 


ought to furnish some aid; not in the 
vay of general platitudinous exhortations, 
vhich the competent teacher already 


nows, but more in the manner of direct 
This ideal may be partially 
realized in two ways. First, if the capacity 
of a child is known—that is, how much he 


prescriptions. 


n do, having regard to quality and quan- 
ty of work—then the teacher is in a posi- 
tion to say what he can do and what he 
Each child has his limitations 
ind his possibilities, and it is of great 
these. 


can not do. 


for the teacher to know 


service 


Many a child has received severe punish- 
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ment for the non-performance of tasks of 
which he was not capable, the cause being 


_ . 
assigned as laziness, heedlessness, careless 


ness or some such term from the category 


of horribles. Punishment in such instances 
has no justification. Conversely, there is 
the child of 


does not actualize them 


adequate potentialities 
Knowledge of this 
fact on the part of the teacher will 
to the intel 


If such a child’s 


that punishment is meted out 
lectual delinquent. 
formance is not in accordance with his 
ability, then discipline in the form of some 
sort of punishment is required. This doe 
trine applies not only to the matter of 


general intelligence but also to special 
aptitudes. 

The next feature of discipline bears on 
the the F 


handling question of 
what 


teacher in 


is called conduct. It is now fairly 
well recognized that, on the whole, the nor 
mal and superior child gives less conduct 
trouble than the child who is below normal 
the defective child is 


The 


ordinary 


In other words, 


usually troublesome. elimination of 
this the 
materially aid in solving the problem of 


Further, the of the 


type from class will 


discipline. lowering 
educational standard in the various grades 
makes the tasks too easy for the other chil- 
dren, and affords an opportunity for loaf 
ing—a constant incentive to mischief 
These are not the only matters affecting 
the discipline of the school; but they are 
two which are capable of partial solution, 


1 


and if they are solved some of the others 
are made easier of solution. 

The second consideration is that of racial 
differences. Caution is necessary because 
there are not sufficient data upon which to 
base hard and fast conelusions. It is now 


intimated that there are well-defined lines 
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hetwee) blac na the Vhiite If the 
black is below the white in native intelli- 
gence 1 oling is sufficient to make up 
for tl inn ae ency; and it is, there- 
for 1 waste of time, money and 
eners te empt to bring him up to the 
status ¢ thie f re white Dy submitting 
him to the same educational environment. 
Separate and different curricula are indi- 
eated. What is true here may be true In 
other cases, not only with regard to general 
intelligence but with respect to special 
characteristics If, for example, the Hin- 
doo matures earlier than does the Euro- 
pean, then it may be permissible to sane- 
tion an earlier school-entering age 


to light great 
and 


Mental tests have brought 


individual differences in capacities, 


should be more thoroughly recog- 


Instead of regarding edueation as 


a sort of mould or rubber stamp by which 


all ean be brought to the same level and 
made uniform, we should regard it as 
development of capacities—the literal sig- 


l 


the 


other way of saying that we should recog- 


nificance of word. This is simply an- 
nize the worth of the individual in our edu- 
cational systems and should not permit him 
to be stamped with the same mark as his 
inferiors—a temptation which appears to 
be remarkably prevalent in some demo- 
eratie countries, but which is really con- 
trary to the basic principles of democracy. 
If psychology can point to a new individ- 
ualism, when the best may receive recogni- 
tion as well as the worst, the contribution 
will not be small. The value of individual 
talent and its proper cultivation is of para- 
the 


Instead of 


mount importance to education, to 


community and to the world. 


a levelling process, we should aim at an 


unlevelling one as the basis of education. 


In America, we appear to have reversed 


matters—to our detriment. 
A far-reaching reform must come about 


in the selection and training of teachers. 


Much time is now spent in drilling teachers 
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in certain technique with regard to the 
There is als 


Now meth 


teaching of various subjects 


a great insistence on method. 


is necessary; and system, to a certain ex 


tent, but when either one dis 


places the life of the study, 


Is necessary ; 


then it 


ceases 


‘value. This technique is necessary 


mainly to make the subject ultrapatent in 


order that the dullards in school and eol- 


lege something out of education 


may get 
The result is that a heavy burden is throw: 
upon the teacher and hence upon the nor 


mal school. By this attitude towards edu- 


cation, the life and inspiration have beer 
of the teaching art Teachers 


driven out 


are now judged by their ability to make 


matters so plain that he who runs may 
The superior child, and even the 
child or 


by such procedure; rather the reverse, for 


read. 

normal student, does not profit 
when the instruction is so elaborate, ther 
is nothing left for him to do, no contribu 
tion which he can make, no way in which 
he can exercise his ingenuity or curiosity, 
no possibility for self-expression, no appeal 
to the creative element in his nature. It 
that 


This principle applies 


is small wonder such children los 


interest in school. 


redoubled emphasis to university 
the 


then the mind must be given something 1 


with 


classes. If mind is to be edueated 


do. Take, for example, the elaborate out 
lines which are sometimes handed out to 
The student 
the instructor should make these. 


and not 
If sue! 


a procedure as this were followed, man 


classes in history. 


of those who now receive college degrees 
would be without them. This would be a 
real blessing and the standard of edueatio 
would be raised. It would obviate the neces 
sity of calling educated those who are n 
educated. That such types are allowed t 
get into our universities is due to a mis 
taken notion of the purpose and ideals « 
education. 

There is another aspect to this. The cor 


tinual emphasis upon what may be call 
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mechanies of education In the training 


f teachers tends to obliterate initiative and 
ersonality—both so necessary in the really 
minent teacher. That is one reason, too, 
iy there is so little competition for the 
osition of teaching on the part of the 
iles. By reason of the conception that 
we can get so much information instilled 
nto all pupils they ean then be ealled 
lueated, we have killed the teaching pro- 
ession for any one with red blood. We 
ve sacrificed personality, intelligence and 
haracter for the sake of system, mechan- 
sm and uniformity. The dullard thus re- 
ceives too much attention—far more than 
the average or the bright child. The stand- 
ird is thus lowered because by such meth- 
us of teaching the dullard is rated too 
ch. The gifted child is the one to suffer, 
or he is generally marked too low. 
Teachers should, therefore, not be selected 
mainly on the basis of a knowledge of 
technique, because such is not of great im- 
portance except in dealing with the back- 
ward pupil. Knowledge of the subject, 
spontaneity, character, personality must be 
held as the principal items in the qualifica- 
on of the teacher. In some of the good 
old days these were estimated at their true 
value. 

A considerable amount of reliance can 
be placed on the prediction value of the 
1. Q. or whatever symbol we may use to 
designate intelligence. Outside of certain 
mental defects which are temporary and 
really due to physical or social defects, we 
may assume that the retarded or defective 
child is likely to remain such throughout 
life; so, too, the gifted child, if properly 
edueated. A realization of this fact would 
have far-reaching results in our schools and 
In a word, it signifies that the 
sifting of the chaff from the wheat should 


1 
colleves 


take place at a much earlier period than 
t present. The consequence of this earlier 
selection would mean a lessened burden 

on the higher grades in our elementary 
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schools, upon the high schools and upon 
the universities. <All these educational de- 
partments are now encumbered by pupils 
who should never be within their walls. 
Time, energy, money and effort are ex- 
pended in teaching such pupils subjects 
which can be of small, if of any, use to 
them and which are of little value as 
mental training. The result is overcrowd- 
ing, a multiplicity of subjects, high cost of 
education, too many teachers and too many 
educational institutions. On this last point, 
it would be interesting to compare the 
relation betwen the growth of the popula- 
tion and the growth of educational insti- 
It may turn out that the latter 
are too numerous, because we think every 


tutions. 


one should have the benefits of higher edu- 
cation without first asking the question if 
all are fit to profit thereby. Instead of 
making education easier to obtain we 
should make it more difficult—from the in- 
tellectual point of view. It is economic, 
social and educational wastage to attempt 
to educate those who, because of innate 
defect, can not be educated. The remedy 
indicated by mental tests, which are more 
accurate in the lower grades, is the early 
elimination of those unfit to proceed to the 
life of scholarship and research. Courses, 
particularly in the universities, are becom- 
ing so attenuated that there is too great a 
distribution of teaching. With a higher 
grade of pupil and student more intense 
and concentrated teaching is at once pos- 
sible. We must rid ourselves of the idea 
that it is our duty to teach or impart in- 
formation to all who may desire it. Desire 
should not be confused with ability. 

The simplification of education is a corol- 
lary to be derived from the preceding dis- 
cussion. As already mentioned, the training 
of teachers should, in the light of tests, lay 
less stress upon mere technique, because less 
elaborate methods will be required in deal- 
ing with carefully selected groups of pupils. 
In this way instruction will be simplified 
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nd inter i 2 eSS ( burden 
on the t her and 1 e profitable to the 
pupil there Will be less le iring, shorter 
( hour more ree. on, and thus an 
l-round bettermet he selected pupil 
Cot I requil ( Ni? sO mu s d 
r ! mr hi n doing things 
for himself. At present he is bored, bur 
dened and ered bY al ot teaching 
ntended for the d ! who should have 
been atte 1 to at a pre us stage of his 
educational career and sent into another 


Who has not written 


Iexaminations! 


them Who has not abominated them 
both ident and teacher? Yet they are 
always with us. An examination as usually 
conducted attempts to estimate two factors, 


intelligence and accomplishment. In the 
average examination, these two aspects are 
frequently inextricably confused; and this 
accounts, in some degree at least, for many 
The 
he 


than ealled attention to these two sides of 


of the peculiar results psychologist 


has rendered service, if has no more 


the matter and thus enabled the education- 
ist to separate them. It would appear fair 
that the pupil’s standing should be judged 
Such 


the ex- 


by a ratio between these two factors. 


would tend to make 


a procedure 
amination more objective, and prevent the 
indigestion of the examiner from playing 
its part. It is acknowledged that the term 
accomplishment is complex and should in 
turn be analyzed. Such things as tempera- 


ment, curiosity, assertion, all have an in- 


fluence upon attainment 


Even with their present limitations, 


mental tests are certainly fairer and more 
effective than the whims of an examiner. 
True, they are not perfect; but their im- 
perfection is much to be preferred to the 
so-called examination system which fre- 
quently, as is well known, takes no account 


of intelligence but merely of pseudo-accom- 


plishment of memory data, which represent 
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, 
the aeccompils 


rather 
tutor or key. 


Intelligence tests ean, therefore, ta 
better care of one of the most importa 
factors—intelligence. There is now an « 


jective criterion in place of many su 
Much is gained thereby. 
then, about the attainment In each subject 
Here, too, greater objectivity is 
tained by means of standardized tests su 
devised in 


as have been 


ing, writing, ete 
ever, IS a measure combining the results « 
the results of te 


intelligence tests with 
in attainment In each subject. Should the 
each have the same value in a unified mai 
intelligence count for mors 


the 


or should 


Even during period in which su 


tests are being perfected the ordinary ey 


Wh: t 


arithmetic, read 
What is required, how 


amination could be more accurate and mort 


effective if it sought to measure accomplis 
ment only. 


revision is necessal 


Some considerable 


with regard to our so-called democrat 


views on education. May it be plainly sa 


that these are not in accord with the facts 


They tacitly assume either that all men ar 
born equal, or that, if not born equal, the 
ean be made equal by certain edueation 
methods and systems 
in the form of education is a creative for 


Now mental tests and even everyday | 


have conclusively shown that all men ar 


not born equal, but that does not prohil 


them from having every opportunity 


This is, environment 


develop all that their particular endowment 


provides for. It does not follow from tl} 


that all should have the same kind of ed 


eation; for all are not capable of profiting 


by the same kind. 
accurately adjusted to the needs of the 1 
dividual, and these are decided by his birt! 
Equal opportunities do not necessari 
mean the same opportunities but 
opportunities relative to the individual! 


eapacity. That is fairer than trying 


Education must be mort 


rathe 
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aa him with the same mark as others 
- ferent capacity, and a truer way of 
ele ng at democratic education. 
ta lental tests have demonstrated that 
4 are great differences in original en- 
- nt and that these remain fairly 
hat int throughout life. There is such a 
i as an intellectual aristocracy, but it 
“a not yet realized in our educational sys- 
_ Again, the evil of uniformity is ap- 
-~ nt. Democracy must be true to itself 
nei render service to itself by looking for- 
i, to the establishment of an aristocracy 
Lact orth based upon intellect. There is 
the thing in the old world social seale; 
sal tter results may be arrived at in an- 
wis r way, as has been indicated. 
ais lt is vain to attempt to educate all, for 
se n not be edueated. Education can not 
am what is not there; yet, to all intents 
lis] | purposes, we have assumed that it is 
to create, else we would not be ecom- 
— nelling all to go through the same mill, nor 
nati ild we have made the way of receiving 
naka higher education so easy from the intel- 
wn tual standpoint. (It can not be made 
a easy from the economic point of view. 
the In the real test of life, the theory that we 
an in educate all has not been found to work; 
ie nd the experiment has been a very costly 
nae one. Education is not a remedy for the 
lif ick of intellect; and no educational meth- 
me ds or teaching ean create what has been 
nibit tted by nature. 
- Many are only fit to be hewers of wood, 
siaaad they should be expert hewers. That 
this is, those who are not fit for higher eduea- 
niin m should be thoroughly trained in the 
alias ne for which they may be specially fitted. 
meee [hey should be told what to do, how to do 
“a and when to do it. They should be 
rth trained, but not educated. Much training, 
sails of a kind, passes for education; but there 
ther s an essential difference between the two. 
nal’s his confusion has led to many mistakes in 


dueation, much disappointment in life, due 





to taking up wrong voeations, and, as a 
consequence, much indust1 

Finally, then, if democracy is to come to 
its own by getting the best out of each, 
then it must do so by a scientific process of 
selection and elimination, thus creating an 


It will help 


intellectual elite to solve many 
industrial and social problems which can 
In a word, we 


the 
Each 


not be touched upon here 


recognize intellectual levels as 


must 


true democratic edueation 


have the ech: 


basis of 
should 


but no more than he deserves 


ince which he deserves 


To-day, both 
in industry and education, the weakling 1s 
receiving more than he is worth and the 
cifted 


crowd rule in some of 


less than he is worth. There is a 
our education 
Mental tests have already given us a con 
siderable insight as to the prevalence of the 
gifted child 


knowledge of his nature. 


and small 


all-round some 
They afford us 
a decided optimism with regard to the wel- 
fare of our civilization if we only take ad- 
If spe- 


cial curricula are necessary for the defee- 


vantage of their presence with us 


tive, they are a thousandfold more neces 
sary for the gifted child, not because he 1s 
but We 
then be compelled to go back a little way 


the old 


which appeared harsh to the soft-hearted 


weak because he is strong may 


and see good in some of methods 


} 


and we may reach the econ- 


educationists ; 
that 
some of our present methods 


Winui1aM D. Tair 


elusion there are serious defeets in 


McGILL UNIVERSITY 


TRAINING OF TEACHERS IN SCOT- 
LAND. RECENT DEVEL.- 
OPMENTS' 


Ir is rather a striking coincidence that 


those who are responsible for settling the 


1 Paper read at the Triennial Imperial Educa 


tion Conference, University of London, July 15, 


1924. 
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agen ( he Triennial Imperial Eduea 
t (‘onference should have selected this 
iby ye ( than three months before the 
S ] tion De rtment issued new 
dratt re 101 r the preliminary edu- 
cation, training and certification of teach- 
‘ \ ren be more happily chosen 
for considerati nd discussion of this 1m 
portant top 

Good educ on n never be cheap. In 

e | before the 1872 Act, which made 
ttendance at school compulsory, eduea- 


but poorly organized. 


tional effor were 


The conditions under which education was 
carried on in these ‘‘good old days’’ were 


those who felt an irresistible 
Those 


a call, joined the 


such that only 

1] » ] sl. 
call to teaching took up the WOrk. 
having such 
ing ranks did so only as a stepping- 


to other professions, if not higher, at 


The 


idea that aspirants to the work of teaching 


stone 


least more generously remunerated. 


should be trained had not then suggested 


itself. Docendo discimus represented both 


the theory and the practice 

Only when the numbers presenting them- 
selves for instruction made it essential that 
the harassed pedagogue should find assist- 
ance did he think of employing some of the 
older pupils to assist the younger with their 
lessons at intervals or during a part of the 
Out of this custom was developed the 
Their lot 
They began their ap- 


day 
system of pupil-teachers was 
hard and unenviable. 
prenticeship normally at the age of 14. 
They taught the whole day, receiving in- 
struction before or after school hours, or 
both. 

It is no exaggeration to say that their 
little 
quence in comparison with the tangible ad- 
that attached to 


they provided a supply of cheap, sweated 


education was considered of conse- 


vantage their service 


labor. That some of them, many even, 
thoroughly learned the art of handling a 
class is true. But in too many cases, 


through no fault of the apprentice, the skill 
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was acquired at the expense of the childre 


who had to put up with such a makes! 
The system had one solid advantage: it di 
the 


responsibility such as is absolutel 


veloped in successful probationer 
sense of 
essential for suecess in teaching, and su 
as no other method of training has as yet 
been able to produce. But publie opini 
decreed that the pupil-teacher system ha 
served its day. Whereupon appeared t! 
junior student, whose days are now nun 
bered after a short life of less than 20 vears 
The junior student had some advantag: 
denied to his predecessor. He was princi 
pally a student—to only a verv small ex 
tent a teacher. As compared with the ord 
nary secondary pupil the junior student 
was severely handicapped, inasmuch as hi 
had to undertake practical teaching, but 
especially because he had to study several 
professional subjects, such as geography, 
drawing, manual work, music, ete., in ad 
dition to the usual subjects of a secondary 
course. The result was that in a consider 
able proportion of cases the junior student 


was unable to pass in the four subjects r 


} 
| 


quired for a group leaving certificate, and 
had to be content with a junior student’s 
certificate which admitted him to the train 
ing center, but was not in itself a passport 
to university study. In recent years, owing 
to the gradual improvement of higher edu- 
eation in Seotland, an increasing propor 
tion of junior students have gained the 
group leaving certificate, and in Februar) 
of this year the Education Department an 
nounced that every applicant for admis 
sion to a training center must have won a 
leaving certificate. 

Hitherto the training college course for 
holders of the junior students’ or the leay 
ing certificate has lasted for two years onl) 
Reformers are very anxious that this shou! 
be extended to three years. The first tv 
years of the course would be devoted larg: 
to the study of cultural subjeets either 1 
the training college or, preferably, at the 
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niversity : the third year might be appro- 
ited to more practical work. Parentheti- 

y, it may be said that many of us will 
rest until every Scottish teacher is the 
essor of a university degree or its equiv- 

t, that is, holds the diploma of a recog- 
institution in applied science, art, 


} 


ilture, ete. That would entail the ex- 
on of the course to four years. 

In the draft regulations, recently issued, 

Education Department has raised the 
ndard for entrance to the training cen- 
er, but in the present economie cireum- 
tances of the country it has not felt itself 
justified in inereasing the length of the 
urse of training, which normally is to 
‘‘extend to two years but may be extended 
three or four years.’’ Here, however, 
mes in a very noteworthy distinction. 
Only women are to be admitted to such a 
course, .e., Women who possess a group 
eaving certificate and have been certified 
is ‘‘giving satisfactory promise of becom- 
ing efficient teachers’’ and of ‘‘ possessing 
the moral qualities requisite in a teacher.’’ 
Clearly this limitation exeludes males. 
These can be admitted to training only if 
they are graduates or hold the ‘‘leaving 
ertificate together with the diploma of a 
recognized central institution,’’ and the 
period of training for applicants so admit- 
ed varies from forty weeks for graduates 
to two fall sessions for others, according to 
the nature and amount of their previous 
education. 

The reforms, though they fall short of 
the full demands of reasonably progressive 
edueationists, are of immense significance. 
All future male entrants to the teaching 
profession must have gone through a full 
course of secondary education, have gained 
the leaving certificate, and therefore, have 
won a degree or diploma before being ad- 
mitted to training; and already a fair per- 
centage of our best women students possess 


these qualifications. Gradually the spirit 
emulation will extend until very few 
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Scottish students will be content with the 
minimum preseribed. Holding the neces- 
sary certificate for entrance to the univer- 
sity, which is now to be required for admis- 
sion to the training center, they will not 
be content to go without all the advantages, 
educational and especially social, which uni- 
versity life holds out. In this way, with- 
out any violent revolution, our goal will be 
attained. We are the more convinced that 
this is not only a probable but also a reason- 
able and inevitable contingency because of 
our experience of Scottish schools during 
the last thirty-five years 

The handicap, if handicap it be, which 
the draft regulations impose on the male, 
is bound to have a strongly beneficial in- 
fluence on Scottish education. Scotland 
was proud of her ‘‘parish dominie,’’ who 
was nearly always a graduate. As a result 
of economic stress and particularly of rural 
depopulation this ideal has to some extent 
been lost, but if only graduates and those 
with equivalent qualifications are allowed 
to become teachers there is an excellent 
prospect of seeing the balance redressed, to 
the great advantage of education and of 
the country as a whole. We need at pres- 
ent to educate the boy and girl who can not 
go to a secondary center, but who, never- 
theless, are well worth educating. And we 
need to envisage the problem of their edu- 
eation from their point of view, and plan 
and make full provision for courses that 
will suit their capacity, outlook and future 
eareer. For the successful inspiration, 
planning and carrying-on of such courses 
the type of male teacher foreshadowed in 
the regulations should be invaluable. 
Where possible, he should be a man of the 
elass that has made our colonies the hives 
of industry and the centers of progress 
that we know them to be. 

The class of pupil referred to—the non- 
classical pupil—will be greatly increased 
in number as soon as the school-leaving 


age is raised to 15. Such extension will 
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not be istified or justifiable unless full similar facilities are absolutely necessary 
and adequate provision is made for the edu the students are In any degree adequately) 
( of these adolescent A truneated to discharge the responsible duties that wi 
course, leading nowhere, would be only a devolve upon them when they take up th 
little preferable to the present ‘idal pol work of teaching. 

ev of tne tl ru d and ta nto BENJAMIN SKINNER 
habits hich can 1 , he a} ed J DENT OF THE EDUCATIONAL 

I I F Sc ) 

Space forbids us dealing with the sub 
ject of study n the training centers 7 
Riehtly and necessarily. instruction is to EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


be. given in school and personal hygiene; AMERICAN STUDENTS AT OXFORD 
the principles of teaching (including psy- UNIVERSITY 


chology, ethies and logic) ; school manage- Aw Associated Press despatch states that t] 
ment: methods of teaching different sub- number of American students in Oxford Un 

‘ects: the historv of educational svstems: Versity is slowly declining from the total of the 
; . aoe mediate ost war aY OY) thea NerY 

phonetics and voice training. We should Immediate post war years. In 1922 the Amer 
ican men students numbered 226. Last year t 


like to see ich wreater cooperation bhe- a 
: ‘ ial number fell to 181 and this year there are 17 
tween the universities and training centers. ; =a 
a : ' . Of these only 90 are Rhodes scholars, as cor 
here seems little reason for duplication ol ’ 


] \1] —v j } ired with 141 two years ago ind 109 last vear 
classes In the same ¢clty. 4 quailhe tu- wm ac = ; 
— a on oe Se The normal number of Rhodes scholars is tw 
nts in a snhieec ie — 
j dents in a subjeet, which under the draft for each state, but the suspension of the sch 


regulations means practically all students, arships during the last years of the war resulted 
should be taught by the same university in a greatly increased representation from 1919 
professor and his assistants; the training onward. Now the number has reached the no 
centers should become, in fact as well as in’ mal again. In 1922 the number of men st 
name, centers for training. Above all, we dents not Rhodes scholars was 85, last year 
need to lay stress on the supreme and un- to 72 and now it has risen to 80. 


rivalled importance of the study of Eng- Of the 170 men students in attendance 80 


rl , . “ come from five of the larger American univers 
lish. Too long was English the Cinderella — is = inive 
ties. Harvard comes first with 39, Princetor 


of school and university study. There are ; : 
, . second with 16, Yale third with 13 and Corne 


signs of the dawn of a better day, but they #9 o ' 
orgy . ie and the University of Virginia tie with six eacl 
are still Taint. In every school, every train- The larce representation ot these universities 
ing center, every university, the study of due in part to the tendency of the Rhodes sele« 
the native language and literature should tion eommittees to select as scholars men wl 
receive first consideration. The subject is have done graduate work in the eastern univer 


worthy of this place, both intrinsically and sities and in part to the greater wealth of tl 


potentially. Other bonds of empire may _ students there. The greater number of Harvard 
be strained and even broken in the inevi- men at Oxford are there at their own expens¢ 


table clash of interests; but a common pride Of the Oxford colleges Exeter is the most 
, . ypular with J ricans. It has twenty Amer 
in the English language and its unmatched P°P™# a | l 
Ios stnd + \ means are 0 racente 
° . . . ean idents. American are represenvet 
literature will resist all disintegrating ‘ a 
f the other eolleges in the following number 
orees, ‘ ‘ 
lable f ’ — Balliol, fourteen; Christ Church, thirteen; Pet 
— P ahle feat -_ > . Cj v4 - = : . 
A very valuable feature of the prineipl broke, eleven: Magdalene and New Colk 
i j . uh : , f ” ) "2] } ‘ ° * + . 
underlying the regulations for the training nine each; Queen’s and Wadham, eight eac! 
of teachers is the stress that is laid on ade- Merton. Lincoln and Hertford, seven ea 


quate provision for the physical welfare of Worcester, University, Oriel and Brasenose, fi 


the students. Hostels, playing-fields and each; St. John’s and Trinity, four each; Keble, 





year. 
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and Corpus Christi, two each, and St. 
nd Hall, one. 
Non Collegiate Society, better known in 
as St. Catherine’s (or St. Cat’s), has 
two American members. St. Cat’s is 
ed as a full Oxford College, having no 
no dormitories and no porter’s gate, 
sa part of the university and its relation 
iniversity 1S In many respects similar to 


the ordinary colleges 


THE HEALTH OF BRITISH SCHOOL 
CHILDREN! 

annual report of the chief medical offi- 
the board of education on “The Health 
the School Child in 1923” has just been is 
Sir George Newman begins by pointing 
at “the restraining conditions under which 
School Medical Service suffered in 1922, 
to the need of national economy, began 
less oppressive in 1923. By the middle 

year the board was in a position to en 
vce authorities to consider reasonable im- 
ements and expansions of its activities. 
During 1923, the number of elementary school 
lren subjected to routine medical inspection 
1,754,919, and an examination of the re 
furnished by 212 local education authori 

ut of a total of 317) who supplied statis 
ywws that 19.4 per cent. of the children 
re found to be suffering from more or less 
is physical defects that required treat 
or were under treatment during the year 
excluding dental defects and uncleanliness) in 
England and Wales, was upward of 880,000. 
The great bulk of the medical treatment was 
provided at the 1,076 school clinies established 
the loeal education authorities, or at 390 hos 
pitals with which the authorities had made ar 
ngements; but some of it, especially in rural 
districts, was furnished by private physicians, 
or otherwise. For instance, there were 473,000 
nor ailments treated under the treatment 


hemes of authorities and 63,000 “otherwise”; 
ere were 157,000 errors of refraction dealt 
th under schemes and 14,000 otherwise; there 
122,000 pairs of spectacles prescribed by 
horities and 12,000 by other persons or agen 
es; there were 32,000 operations for adenoids 
enlarged tonsils in the school clinies, and 


The London Times. 


15,000 in hospitals or in private practice, an 
there was another 32,000 eas oft dist 

nose and throat which received nonoper 
treatment; 37,000 eases of rineworn are 
treated by the authorities and 6,000 eases other 
wise. In 1923, the London County Council p 
vided treatment for 218,000 childrer 

dition to the morbid conditions or pl eal im 
pairment found at medical inspection, there 


a large rroup ot ch dren suite ne trom 
ical or mental defect (blindness, deafness, ep 
lepsy, feeblem ndedness, tuberculosis and er i. 


pling) estimated at approximately 130,000, ex 


cluding “delicate” children. For these children 
there are 530 special schools or sanatorinms ac 
commodating 41,000. Svystematie dental inspe 


tion reveals the fact that more than two thirds 
of the whole school population are sufferir 


from dental disease. Dental inspection and 


treatment are being carried out to a limited ex 
tent by 246 education authorities in England 
and Wales. During the past year the total 


number of children dentally nspected wa l, 
587,249, of whom 1,077,774 (67.9 per cent.) 
were found to be in need of treatment. The 
actual number treated was 618,491, or approxi 
mately one tenth of the school population of 
the country. The number of local education 
authorities that exercised their powers under 
the Provisions of Meals Acts was 138 (out of 
317), as compared with ninety-eight in the last 
vear before the war. They provided eleven mil 
lion free meals in the vear, substantially fewer 


than in 1922-1923, or even than in 1913-1914. 


ACTIVITIES UNDER THE COMMON- 
WEALTH FUND PROGRAM 


RECENT activities under the Commonwealth 
Fund Program are reported Dy the Soint ¢ m 


mittee on Methods of Preventing Delinquene 


Beginning January 8 and continuing to 
March 26, an extension course in ment } 
criene problems ot eh ld} od Wil he e! ene h 
Thursday evening at the New York School of 
Social Work, 105 East 22nd Street, N York 
City. The course will be offered by Dr. Ker 
worthy. It is planned for social workers, teac] 
ers and persons in allied fields where t! 
of childhood proble ms 1s of vita ntere 

At the Bureau of Children’s Guidance, the 


largest group of students in training are 
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are n the NO Sif er aa de 
( met hn the e I e¢ At es 
he com! ee on December 12, ‘ 


! n, M Olive Jone pre é 
( I tee re ppointer Cine 3 ’ 
tudy an report on “Wha ‘ I 

e ! aor \W ne ¢ i r pro m ¢ 
Millard ¢ Lefler, superintende: 
Lin I Nebraska, was app nted el 

h Dr. Jessie Taft and Dr. John M. ¢ 
is the other members. The other np-com! 
on “Wavs and means of « rdination be 

he ind SoC il agencies $5 Aappolnte 
the assumption that such coordination Is neé 
sary to the sucecessi il handling of beha 
problem children. Dr. Henry W. Thurstor 
the New York School of Social Wor Ss ( 
an of this subeommuittee and the other m« 
bers are Miss Jones and Dr. Helen T. Wooll 
The Committee on Behavior Problem Child 
has as its principal objective the estab 
of a standing committee in the National Ex 
eation Association. The secretary 15 Dr. 
Carson R al I Swarthmore ( eae 


REQUIREMENTS FOR APPOINTMEN| 
AND PROMOTION OF MEMBERS OF 
THE FACULTY OF THE UNI- 
VERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


For the first time in the history of univs 
ties specific academic qualifications necess 


tion ol membpt 


for the appointment and promo 
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Finley, former Ne York State Commissione1 Carnegie Institute of Ts 
of Edueation; Miss Virginia C. Gildersleeve, Dart uth College 
dean of Barnard College; Albert Shaw, editor Bryr 
of the American Revieu f Reviews, and Tal- partment 
cott Williams, director emeritus of the School 
of Journalism of Columbia University. 

lhe officers of the trustees of the foundation 
elected for the current year ending December, 


1925, inelude Darwin P. Kingsley, chairman; a = . 


thweste versity 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr., vice-chairman; Oscar niversity of Chice a ey Tae 
M. Voorhees, secretary, and David Layton, Adusinigtration 
treasure University of Michigan, S of Business 


ACTIVITIES OF THE PERSONNEL University of North Carolina 
RESEARCH FEDERATION University of Pittsbu: 
Dr. W. 


Institute ol Lecnnoiogy, has become director ot 


“ 


BINGHAM, formerly of Carnegie Retail Training 
Personnel Research Federation. This organiza 


tion was established by the National Research 


Council and the Engineering Foundation to { Pul Health Ser 
further research pertaining to personnel in in 1. 8. Civil Service C 7 
dustry, commerce, education and government. Vocational Service for Juniors 


It is an affiliation of twenty-one research bu 
reaus, government agencies and university de The federation was established first of 


partments, all of them actively interested in one coordinate researches undertaken by differ 


or more of the many aspects of personnel re- agencies from varied outlooks. A personnel 1 
op 


ISI 


search. The headquarters are in Engineering search information service is being esta 
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e benefit of member organizations and of 
ers who are active in scientific investigations 
ertaining to personnel. This function is fur 
ver served through the columns of the official 
rvan, the Journal of Pe rsonnel Re search, whose 
‘-reviews, abstracts and news notes, as well 


rinal research contributions, constitute a 


ord ot seientifie progress in the personnel 


THE DEPARTMENT OF ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL PRINCIPALS OF THE 
NATIONAL EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 
lune program of the Department of Elemen 

School Principals of the National Edu 

n Association which meets in connection 
the annual meeting of the Department of 
S iperintendence in Cincinnati, Ohio, from Feb 
21 to 28, which has been released by the 


; 


ers ol the association, 18 as follows: 


On Monday afternoon, February 23, in the 


Musie Hall, the department will hold its first 
on around the general topie “The principal 
rk.” Miss Emily Griffith, principal of the 

Opportunity School, Denver, Colorado, will 

weak on “The Opportunity School.” Miss Ruth 

Pyrtle, prineipal, McKinley School, Lincoln, 


Nebr., and Miss Gertrude Corrigan, principal 

the Nobel School, Chicago, will diseuss 
Specitie accomplishments of principals relieved 
of clerical detail.” 

On Tuesday afternoon, February 24, a second 
ession will be held in the Musie Hall, to dis- 
cuss “Some high lights on the salary question.” 
Mr. Jesse H. Newlon, president of the National 
Kdueation Association, Denver, will speak on 
“The relation of the salary schedule to the edu 
cational program.” “How the single salary 
chedule worked out in Ann Arbor, Mich.,” is 
the title of the address to be given by Mr. Leslie 
\. Butler, superintendent of schools of Grand 
Rapids. Mr. Julius A. Brands, president of 

United States Chamber of Commerce, at 
Paterson, N. J., will speak on “The principal- 

p as a community investment.” 

“Various sources of inspiration for the ele 
mentary school principal’ will be the subject 
nder discussion at the third session of the 
department on Wednesday afternoon, February 


25, in the Musie Hall. Dr. Alfred L. Hall- 


Quest, of Pittsburgh, avill d “Super 


Univers Dr. ¢ R. S é S D 
California, will speak on “Supery 

lems in relation to silent readi 

challenge accepted acceptably by Lhe ele! 
school principals,” will be discussed by M 
Olive M. Jones, principal, Publie Sel \ 


120, New York City. 

The officers of the Departme nt of Ele: 
School Principals are: President, M1 eSsit 
M. Fink, principal of the Palmer School, Gr 
Rapids; first vice-president, Sara L. Rhod 
principal of Publie School 28, Brooklyn, N. \ 


second vice-president, John Merrill, principal, 


Lingeman School, Detroit; third vice-president 
H. B. Norton, Birmingham, Ala.; secretary, Ide 
G. Sargeant, principal of Publie School 10, 


Paterson, N. J.: treasurer, Courtland V. Day 
principal of the J. E. B. Stuart School, N 
folk, Va. 


OFFICERS OF THE AMERICAN ASSO- 
CIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT 
OF SCIENCE 


Proressor MicHaeL Ipvorsky PuPIN, pro 





fessor of electromechanices at Columbia Univer 
sity, was elected president of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science, 
which held last week in Washington the largest 
meeting in its history, under the presidency of 
Dr. J. MeKeen Cattell. 

Professor Pupin is one of the few among our 
foremost men of science who are known to the 
public. His recent autobiography “From im 
migrant to inventor” tells the romantic story 
of how the Serbian shepherd lad was drawn to 


the land of Franklin and Lincoln, how he found 


here the opportunity for his talents as an elec 

trician, and how he repaid the debt to this coun 

try by devising the weighted telephone wire by 
which the people of California can talk to the 
people of New England. 

As general secretary for the next four years 
Dr. W. J. Humphreys, professor of meteorol 
ogy at the U. S. Weather Bureau, was selected 
Dr. Burton E. Livingston, of the Johns Hop- 
kins University, was reelected permanent secre- 
tary. J. L. Wirt, of the Carnegie Institution of 
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a ent | lution ( nee Institutio ot 
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State University of lo Section K, social and 
econ science Dr. F. R. Fairchild, Yale 
Unive t Section L, historical and philologi 
eal ences, Dr. W. A. Ol ther, University o 
T}lin Sect M, e eering, Professor F. 
G. Cottre ector ¢ the I ed Nitroger Lab- 
orato U. S. Dep I nt o \ork lture met 
tion N, me l selene Professor A. J. Carl 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 
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president ot 


Miss Jesste Gray, teacher at the Philadelphia 


Normal 


Pennsylvat 


was eiecte the 


School, 
Association at 


ld at Erie. 
* the Um 


] re ley 
1 president 


a State Educational 
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ue 


the annual convention recently 


Professor CHARLES E. MERRIAM, of 
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electler 


versity ot 


( was 


Reichstag an¢ 


workers 
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Union, 
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nt, Mr. I ence Slade 1 a? 
ra Dr. W. Dawson J ! at 
mmittee, Professor J. Mark 1 M 
Laurence V. Benet, \ I er Robe 
Dr. THEopore L prot r of 
at Harvard University and Dr. G er N 
Lewis, professor of chet ! t the Universit 
ol ( i Lorna, have been elected } I ry met! 
bers of the Royal Society, Londo 
Tie New Year’s honor list in Great Britain 
includes the econterring of the Or ler of Mi 
on Sir James George Fraze ( ( TY t 
College, Cambridge, and auther « “The Golde 
Bouch.” and on Sir Ernest Rutherford, direct 
ol the Cc { dish La OT to + I D 
umone those who received knighthoods are 1 
mund Gosse, the author, and Dr. Frederick Go 
land Hopkinson. Miss Louisa Aldrich Blake 
dean of the London School of Medien ( 
Women. and Mrs. Millicent Garrett Faweett 
pioneer in the woman suifrage ovement, hav 
been appointed, respective dame commande 
of the Order of the Brit | re nd « 
of the Grand Cross ot the Order of the B 
Empire. 
Marcaret BeumM, member of the Nation 


president of the Women’s Hom« 


has 


. } 
received 


eree of doctor of medicine by 
versity in recognition of her services 1 rs 
the leral. health and social status o oO! 
houseworkers. 

Seru T. Gano has beer warded the ipl 
nd decoration of the Russian Red Cross (5 
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(re ( (Br |) tor the last fo vears, 1 the 
construction and organization of an Agricultural 


North American plan. He will 


rer in in the United States until about Marel 
15, and will then return to Minas Geraes for 
other pel od ot tour vears. The site of the 


a, on a plateau 


over six hundred meters high, in the Sao Geraldo 


Mountan ain building is approaching 


completion and the experimental! rrounds ar¢ 


ell developed 


" vstem of exchar ore prote ssorships whit h 
Ix iiser \W ilheln atl d Theodore 


} 


rurated ha 


Roosevelt 


through the 
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revived indirectly 


Professor George Danton, an 


\merican member of the faculty of Tsinghua 
College, protessor to the 
Danton 
a vear’s lecture course on Chinese and American 
Professor Witkowski, of 
the chair of literature at Leipzig, goes in ex- 
change to the National University of Peking. 


University of Leipzig. Dr. will begin 


culture this autumn. 


JOHN M OLIN, ot Madison, has bequeathed 
to the University of Wisconsin, as a memorial to 
Heights to be 


used as a residence for the president. 


his wife, his home on University 


Michi- 
gan, to house the departments of liberal 


will be named the James Burrill Angell Hall, in 


THE new building at the University of 


arts, 


honor of the late president of the university 


Dr. Wil 


president ot A leghen) 


Dr. Frep W. Hixson, who succeeded 
iam H. f 


l Crawford as 
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State Board « | 1eatior nd head of the lin 
mport nr ( Dor l W Mi Leod na ¢ 
pal ait oO Dex De! l avred fift ; ‘ 
veal 

\ st C. Rers for thirtv-« » he 
of St. John’s Evangelical Lutheran Scho 


] 


} »y 92 . 
died on Decemb«e , agved sev 


enty-three years. 

will be 
January 24, when the sun will be 
President Neils 
that a special train will be run early on th 


that to Windsor, Conn., which 


riven Smith College sti 


A HOLIDAY 


dents on 


total e lipse, mn has announes 


morning ol 


day 
Is cons dere d 


A PRIZE of 


and Rosa Sachs endowment at Teachers College, 


a good vantage point. 


$1,000 is offered from the Jul 
Columbia University, for the best essay on “Th 
promotion ol scholarship in the teachers of the 


schools of the United States.” Thi 





secondai 
endowment represents a gift of $20,000 to Pri 

and Mrs. Sachs on 
] 


celebration of their golden 


the oceasion of the 


Jur 


Lessor 
wedding last 
THE appointment of a Philippine governmer 
Pacific Coast of the Unite 


the interests of Filipino 


representative on the 
States to look after 
especially young immigrants who are seeking em 
ployment to support themselves while at college, 
is under consideration by insular officials, in 
view of the precarious situation of several hur 

Manuel S. Rustia, Filipir 


, 
peatt 


dred such students. 


commercial agent in reports that n 


fewer than seven hundred Filipino student 


have arrived in that port during the last fev 


months. 


THE executive board of the American Librar 
Association, meeting in Chicago, granted tl 


] 


formal request of the state library associatio 
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S D , Nebraska and 
( eel! at Sioux Clty, in 
LyZo. W ( be al ) Clai re onal 





Association, 


( ooperate in 


ls, ne Creorgt Washir I H h Sel l 
10 Street and Audubon Avenue, whic] 
S00 000, \ j be opened and dedicated 


ry 22, Washington’s Birthday. Dr. 


ne Metropolitan Museum of Art in New 


ym- ( v has received as a gift from Mr. John 
r efeller. Jr $1,000,000, in the torm of 
n the Standard Oil Company of Cal 

ea 
t trustees of Hartford Seminary Founda 
nous ve announced an unrestricted gift of 
100 from John D. Rockefeller, Jr. In a 
stu tter Mr. Rockefeller gives expression to his ap- 
e in eciation of the work and spirit at Hartford, ot 


iced terdenominational character of the institu- 
the d its 


rvice than that of the regular ministry. 


provision for other forms of relig- 


\y appeal for the Harvard Medical School 
lin 
uu tory among physicians and their friends 
vege, resulted in gifts of about $250,000. The 


‘The ersity has agreed to invest from permanent 


he i 
U f the school about $300,000, and there 


about $550,000 to be raised. 


thi | campaign to raise $1,000,000 for relig- 


chool buildings undertaken by the Jewish 


nie 
tion Association opened with $200,000 
mer! . . - 
by guests at a recent dinner in New 
nicer 


City to Israel Unterberg, president of the 

— ation. 

ion University of Pavia has addressed to all 
, ! f learning in the world an an- 

cement of the celebration of that 


hich is to be held in May, 1925. 


eat seats 
ls, in 
univer- 

That 


mark eleven centuries from the day, in 


hun 
ipir 
it n 


ill 

lent e year 825, on which Lothair, King of Italy, 

. — Capitulary of Corte Olona, recognized the 

uae ols, designating Pavia as the seat of higher 
tion for the region of Lombardy. 

a 

— In 1906, the year after the promulgation of 


perial edict abolishing schools of the old 
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type and introd ng atl it 
tion, there ere 405.20 tuck 
i} t! ( ( 
t ital ne { >» pn ( 
centave va ( ( 
I I ( é 
The total « eat ‘ 
ad other 1 cl 
er cu en 


at Dartmouth w be permitted « ' ‘ 
or to pledge a man to membership until he shs 
have attained sophomore standir » the « — 
President Hopkins’s letter, address« 
dents of the college and made public t wh 
the columns of The Dartmouth. underer . 
dailv, declares that the terpolation « , 
nity interests into the fresh ( , 
istment and that “its process e } { 
the class, demeaning to the eC! th 


jurious to the morale of the collewe 


DISCUSSION 
THE ACADEMIC STATUS OF 
ALTHOUGH the artic e, “The 
h,” Dean C. E 


1 Spanish,” by 
Graduate School of the University of Towa. 


SPANISH 


tat 


academ ( a 





mpeashore, ot tl 


which appeared in the 


AND Society, has been ably eritic ed by O. K 


of Ohio Wesleyan, and by 


Boring 


of the University of Toro t may not be 
amiss to add some further l esto! lo tI 
protests of these latter gentlemen against a 


one-sided and prejudiced viewpoint, taken by a 
few of our older scholars in their treatment of 
the modern foreign language ques 

Spanish is spoken by more people than any 


other foreign language with which we have any 


contact. “Yes, but. mv goodness. { hat 
kind of people | heard one ola ] dy ang ive 
teacher protest recently. Dismissing tl as an 
example, though rather typical, of a certai: 
narrow-minded viewpoint which this age fast 
outgrowing, we may add that the use of Spar 

ish is inereasing faster than that lt any other 
foreign language forming a part of our school 
curriculum; the most recent figures give the 


number speaking Spanish as 70,000,000; Ger 
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man, 60,000,000; French, 45,000,000; or Span 
é ) two ft ( i many peopie as 
Cit ind French combined 
| mie mmemo! ne e me! f all 
I t irned their laces t rd the east 
| raditiona perhap be found 
re I ea e OL some OL our older 
particular na i¢ rad e schoo 
I Ir il ‘ a indeveloped, 
& ct explored continent of immeasurabie op 
portul \ I nic ( r i ire most nt 
mately ide hed, some ol the se men’ of ur 
higher institutions of learning can not shift 
their gaze even for a moment in that direction, 
lor were not eir fathers and tathers’ fathers 
for many generations seekers in the east for all 
their inspiration? In so far as the scholar is a 


ind hand and foot by traditions, he may 
Europe-gazing attitude. 


} 


explore r spirit, Will 


be pardoned for this 


iider scholar, with the 


not be satisfied with it. 


“The proper study of mankind is man.” The 
grreater laboratory for research lies at our doors. 


Culture consists at least in the power 


as largely 
living people as in the power to 


The 


15,000,000 people of the Spanish-speaking na- 


to understand 


understand technical and seientifie books. 


America are our nearest neighbors. 


tions of 
ihe great present value of French and Ger 


man in all lines of graduate study is unques 


tioned. The value of each for its literature and 
as a means Ot appreciating our great contem 
porary races is unrivalled. The peculiar charms 
of each of the three creat Occidental languages, 
Spanish, French and German, appeal to sepa 


asses of students. Entire freedom of 


rate cl 
choice should be offered to all the American boys 
ls who wish to study a foreign language. 
that of the 


dean, Spanish 


and gir 


From all points of view except 


old-fashioned graduate school 


must be held second to none in importance. 

It is by far the most popular language among 
male students, not because it is a “snap” course, 
but because it appears to the American boy the 
“livest” subject in the foreign language field. 
It is the other American language. 

The present conquest by civilization of vast 
new areas lying wholly or partly within the 


} 


tropics, in both the old and new worlds, and 


the enormous new research fields to be opened 


in consequence, in all branches of science deal 
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flora and 


ing with problems of tropical lands 


fauna, medicine, sanitation, ethnology, anthr 
pology, polities, government, social and educa 


onal problems—will render Spanish one of the 


most widely demanded studies in the graduate 


chools ot the immediate future. So even from 
‘ ] ; } ] , ; 

e graduate school man’s viewpoint the 1 

: ‘ 

leriority of Spanish to German and frenenh « 
not be maintained, 

Che tuture relations of eountr) th tl 
rest of the American continent are of the high 


est importance. Would American parents wi 


that their boys and girls should be deprived of 


“spher 


opportunities for contact with this 
under the most advantag 


ditions—such as domination of the language « 
neighbors gives? Contact not 
teachers, m 


our immediate 
merely in commercial life, but as 
sionaries, in the diplomatic and consular ser 
ices, through travel and journalism and 


thousand other forms is not only open but is a 


part of our national destiny. 

Even a short experience in a Latin-Americar 
country suffices to show a traveler or busine 
man from this country the difference in the re 
ception given one who has acquired a go 
command of the language and appreciation ot 
the literature, from that given one who has o1 
“smattering” by ear or through a1 


Man 


Europeans expecting to enter the South Amer 


picked up a 


insufficient course in school or college. 
ican field in business or in a profession spend 


four or five years in Spanish linguistic and 
cultural studies by way of preparation. 
Spanish is not an easy language to learn well 
It is as expressive as any tongue ever spoker 
by man, unexcelled for oratory and poetry, rich 
in idioms and pithy expressions, elastic in syt 
tax, capable of and full of delicate surprises t 
the ear. Its popularity in our schools and col 
leges is only at its commencement, for it is the 
language of a great continent and of twenty i 
whic! 


dependent nations, each with a future 


1 
+} 


ean be safely prophesied by all familiar w 
the extraordinary growth of the Argentine Re 
public and its still more extraordinary promis: 

Our present stage of advancement in man) 
scientific fields has been reached only throug! 
earlier stages in which the learning of Spat 
received from the Moorish sources of the Mid 


dle Ages and passed down through the univers! 
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of Salamanca, Cordova and others then 
ne the greatest centers of learning in 
ve, shone preeminent, casting Its radiance 
the entire civilized world. Vast oppor 
] 


es for original research are still open in 


Spanish universities to the scholar equipped 
the necessary thorough knowledge of the 
an tongue. Here again, traditionalism 

kept the entire stream of our learning 
4 youth diverted toward the universities 
Northern Europe, while prejudices, which it 
be admitted, Spain herself has cherished 
inst an irruption of “too modern” thought 
helped to keep closed the treasure-houses 
the Spanish universities against English and 

\{meriean scholars. The liberal spirit of the 
esent epoch is fast removing these barriers. 

In the field of Spanish studies, scarcely 
hed by modern scholarship, Menendez y 
ivo and Menendez-Pidal in the last quarter 
iry have pointed the way to Americans like 
rden and Josselyn. In Spanish literary his- 
we heve had Ticknor and it is safe to pre- 
that within the next two decades scores of 
nerican scholars will have entered on graduate 
rk in the Spanish universities. 
Westey R. Lone 
JAMES MILLIKIN UNIVERSITY 


LATIN AND THE STATISTICAL 
METHOD 

DvrinG the past few years I have been irri- 
tated and distracted from my scholarly pursuits 
the pseudo-scientist who has disturbed the 
orld by applying his methods to education, 
hich as every true teacher knows is an art. 
Long suspecting that it requires little intelli- 
gence and less mathematics to use his favorite 
strument (statisties), I read—with interest, I 


contess—one of the modern texts, although it 


as written without the literary charm that 
would have resulted had he been nourished in 
he elassies, and straightway decided to test 
he validity of the method by applying it to 
Latin eulture in relation to several criteria. 

In a bulletin of the United States Bureau of 


Edueation I found the percentage of pupils 
dying Latin in the high schools of the several 


es. These I arranged in order from that 
rogressive state, North Carolina, which leads 


+ 


1 55.8 per cent. of its secondary school pupils 


being brought up in the true faith, to the low- 
est, Utah, which is giving true education to onl) 
oY per cent. of its youth. With this arrange 


ment I compared the states in the order of edu 


cational efficiency as estimated by Dr. Ayres, 
now a distinguished banker, I believe. Comput 
ing the coellicient of correlation by th spear 
man method, I found it to be 511 


Amazed by this negative result, I next ar 
ranged the twenty-six states which in 1910 had 
55 or more per cent. of native population in the 
order from highest to lowest in which their r 
cruits scored in intelligence as measured by the 
Army Alpha seale. Computing the coefficient 
of correlation by the same formula between this 
order and that of Latin elections in the publi: 
high schools, I found it again to be nea ve, 

597. 

Naturally I then turned with confidence to 
see what the relation of the frequency of Latin 
study is to eminence in the world. Using Who's 
Who in America, I arranged the states in the 
order in which their native sons were included 
in this volume of more or less eminent Ameri 
eans. Of course I took the precaution to find 
the percentage for each state—i.¢., I divided the 
number of included native sons by the total 
population for 1870, thus allowing twenty odd 
years for the attainment of eminence. Can you 
] 


imagine my chagrin when I found an even 





higher negative correlation? It is 812. 

Determined to press the matter still further, 
I ascertained from confidential but authoritative 
sources the birth states of native-born prisoners 
admitted to Federal penitentiaries for the first 
six months of 1923. There were, I regret to 
state, 1,549 of such unfortunate creatures. My) 
hypothesis was that as Latin is a source of 
moral character as well as culture, the correla 
tion between erime—even intelligent crime, 
which offense against the Federal statutes is 
likely to be—and the popularity of Latin stud) 
would be negative and high. It is practically 
zero, .026. 

Baffled here, I tried one other comparison, 
that of the popularity of Latin study with the 
homicide rate. Unfortunately there are only 
34 states which according to sociologists keep 
records of this crime. Arranging these states 
this time in the order from highest percentage 
of murders to population to lowest, I found a 


positive correlation of .786 The only conelu- 
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( ot « ] ( e P. ] nich, [ believe Is 
{ prot ( I ( i est ite oO 
riability of coefficient. I not do tl to 
t oO reaso T t did not seem nee ssary, as 
the nadexe the ri es are large enough to he 
eonelusive, if the mean thing at all; and, 
econd, the fe en for the P. E. seemed 
to me, a ttle ist | m in mathematies, 
? ? ’ 


( the edu t—verb horribile !—shows 
that the relation of the states in the order in 
which their pupils study the “true learning” is 
contrary to ¢ lucational efficiency; that if is like 

e cont to intelligence, as measured by 
one ot the es and bv eminence; that it has 
no effect on crime against federal statutes; but 
that it 1s } tive and high with homicide. As 
every one knows that Latin is efficient eduea- 


intelligence, that its students 


do become eminent (in the true sense), that it 
contributes to morality and thus prevents crime, 


even murder, I am 1 to diseredit the statisti- 
ear Ile is pest on the face of the earth, 
monstrum horrendum, informe, ingens. I will 
have no more of him or of his works. 


Quintus H. Fuaccvs, II 


QUOTATIONS 
THE “SINGLE SCHOOL” IN FRANCE 
THER 


ota 


vas recently appointed, as chairman 
commission to prepare plans for the real- 
‘Eeole in France, the 
education, M. Ferdinand Buis- 


that is to say, the 


Unique” 


‘Eeol Unique “4 


single school has long been the ideal of the 
radical party. Put briefly, what is desired is 
that education—primary, secondary and sup 
rior—shall form a ladder on which any young 
Frenchman may climb trom the bottom to the 


top, irrespective of his al position, irre spec- 


tive, l! dec d, ot 


everything except his 
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ability is virtually barred from pn 


aided to the higher branches of learni He 


therefore, greatly handicappe in | 

edueational diplor s are of much more imp 
I 

tanee than similar edueational certificates 


either in England 


cree of “bachelier” it is almost in possible 


obtain a large number of posts and 


possible to obtain the hest posts It Is a p 
port to nearly all the careers. It may fairl 


said that in English-speaking countries it 1s not 


oft great importance, except in certain spec 
quarters, what kind of official education a bo 
has had. He is judged by his efficieney and 1 


by his diplomas. England, for example, | 


recently had a prime minister 
the old board school. 

But 
this. 


kind 


y 1; ] ative 
France Is exceedingiy conservative 
talent | 


ther 


but only on condition that 


passed by clearly traced paths. It is, 





Without the d 


Careers may be open to talent of eve 


fore, essential that the way through the scho 


le as easy as possible. 


That 
M. Le 
Lat 


wished 


should be mat 


inst 


why there was such an outery aga 


Bérard when he issued a decree making 


and Greek compulsory for those ho 


obtain their baccalauréat: that was why 
Francois Albert, the radical education minist 
promptly withdrew the decree and made Lat 
felt that 


awn, tor in 


and Greek optional. It was 


distinction was being d1 t 


class 


of a boy who was compelled to thmk 


case 


his future career and prepare for it, living 


cuages and scientific instruction would natu 
be of more utility than Latin and Gre 


whereas the boy who eould look 


] 


f leisure could afford to 


life of levote his sc! 


day s to the 


anothe 
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le — : 
the radicals nope to elaborate a scheme 


} 


1} the singk school l’Eeole Unique can 


rht within the domain of the practical. 
ains to be seen what plan can be worked 
hich will meet the democratic view. M. 
and Buisson has by no means an easy 
It would appear that the whol. system 
ve to be remodeled: it would appear that 


, 
tered trom t p 


esent methods must be sh: 
One can express no opinion on the feasibility 
e demand until some kind of report is 

t forward, but on the general desire ot 
Radieals to give every French boy an equal 
e, so far as education is concerned, thers 
ardly be two opinions. The report will be 
ted eagerly, and the experiment watched 
the greatest possible interest and sym- 

The Christian Science Monitor. 


REPORTS 
BOARD OF EDUCATION FOR 
LIBRARIANSHIP 
following statement on the work of the 
board of Edueation for Librarianship is sub- 
to SCHOOL AND Soci 


ry. 


Library School Visits 

ien library schools have been visited by 
d members during October and November: 
Vestern Reserve University School of Library 
ence, University of Buffalo Library Science 
partment, Syracuse University Library 
ool, New York State Library School, Sim- 
s College School of Library Science, Library 
New York Public Library, Pratt Insti- 
te School of Library Science, Drexel Institute 


ol 
hool of Library Science, Carnegie Library 
hool, Pittsburgh, University of Illinois Li- 
school. The board is econvineed that 

ch these recent contacts with schools much 
been gained that will prove of value in 
rking out plans for the future. The splendid 
t of cooperation manifested by the schools 

ll the details for the comfort and conve- 
ce of the board and the many courtesies ex 
nded went far toward lightening a task which 
he nature of things might easily have proved 
ious. Visits to the Library School of the 
rnegie Library of Atlanta and the Library 


ool of the University of Wisconsin will be 


e as soon as possible. 





problems has 


Problems as a pre liminary to the more 


interested in this phase ot 


librarianship. 
The Association of 


has transmitted 


Training Board, : 
of the American Library 


lations with other box 


ment of education for librarians 


brary Schools convey to 
to cooperate in every way 


(Signed) Susie Le! 


A manifest interest on the part o! 
of the protession in a job anal 
work has directed the attentior 


an investigation of 
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Harvard University; Sell, 
Columbia | niversity, A. L. A. Edueational Ad- 
viser, and Dr. W. W. Charters, of the I 
sity of Pittsburgh. As a result ot 
ferenees the board is convinced that the idea ot 
a ob analysis for library ork is sound and 
opportune tor the undertakin 


of such a project. This study would have defi 
nite bearings upon text-books and curricula tor 
library schools and henee is of vital interest to 


the Board of Edueation for Librarianship 


Graduate Library Schoo 


A meeting of a few university librarians in 


Chicago afforded an opportunity on November 
12 for an intormal conference on the graduate 
The board 
sented by Andrew Keogh, Adam Strohm and 
Ifarriet E. Howe Carl H. Milam 
present. William W. Bishop, of 
of Michigan; Sydney B. Mitchell, ot 
Azariah 8. 


rave valuable suggestions and 


library school project. was repre- 


] 
also was 
the University 
the Um 
Root, of 


versity of California, and 


Oberlin College, 


criticisms on the plans being de veloped. 


Meetings 
The next regular meeting of the board will 
be held during the mid-winter meeting in Chi- 
eago. An open meeting is also being planned 
for this time. 
BoarD OF EDUCATION 
FOR LIBRARIANSHIP 
Harriet FE. Howe, 


Executive Assistant 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 
AND STATISTICS 


THE DISTRIBUTION OF MARKS IN 
HIGH SCHOOLS OF VARYING 
SIZE! 


Tue data used in this stud) 


This article is taken from a 
thesis written at the State College of 


under the direction of A. A. 
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rom 30 different high schools of eastern Was 
ington and northern Idaho. The high schoo 
range in enrollment trom 15 to more than 2,01 
students. <A total of 41,398 pupil marks give 

s final se ester grades for the school ve 

1922-23 were compiled, The riter visite ys 
of the schools and tabulated the marks fre 
the prineipa 3’ permanent school records 


teachers’ class record books. 


from the 
were obtained trom the other four high 
through the aid of the high-school prin 
some member of the teaching staff. 
Many different methods for assigning mark 
were found, but in most of the cases the grades 
were indicated by numbers on the percentag: 
Atter the marks were collected they wert 


The letters 


scale. 
reduced to a common denomination. 
A, B, C and D were used to denote the passing 
grades, and the letter E to denote all failures, 
conditions and incompletes. 

The question as to whether a certain mar 
given in a small high school has the same valu 
as the same mark given in a large high school is 
one worthy of consideration. This question m: 
be answered in part by determining the rela 
tion between the size of the high school and t! 
distribution of marks given. For convenience 
the 30 schools were divided into five groups a 
The size of each group will bi 
noted in the first column of Table I. The p« 
A’s, B’s, C’s, D’s and E’s tor the 


high schools of each group was then comput 


cording to size. 


centage ol 


The results are shown below: 


TABLE I 


‘ 


SHOWING THE PERCENTAGE OF A’S 


AND E’s GIVEN IN EACH OF THE F'Iv!I 
GROUPS OF SCHOOLS 
High-schoo 


enrollment A B C D E 


1-50 17.8 31.7 285 18.8 3.2 1,7 
51-100 13.2 35.7 26.8 19.6 4.6 wi 
101-200 14.3 29.1 29.5 20.5 6.2 1,8 
01—400 8.2 9.7 28.5 4.9 8.6 7 

Q0OO0 up §.8 22.3 30.3 30.6 10.7 2 s 
Totals 8.4 26.4 29.4 26.9 8.9 41,398 


Table I shows that, with but slight variations 
there is a direct tendency for the high marks 


decrease and the low marks to increase with th 
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Yr Ss é oO the SC hod \ ve evel \ ( ] iM ct T A's \I ‘ 
' 
stributio S Sik 1 DV the ma s i pole tf ext! e « ‘ ‘ ( 
the hich schools 


eate dillerences e si ne thie 
; Ne) D A ON M I ‘. 
ve n one high scho¢ re compare p 
se given in anothe! able II sho Sul t 4 ] r | 
osite te encies ¢ ing 1 two |! i rlial re g ) e 
the me size The cl cter of the Algebra 87 o4 9 
t es oO these Two schools ~ é ] Cceometrvy ) 9 6 
every respect as one eould expect te History 8 9 94 OR ¢ 2g 8 
(he enrollment for each or the scho« General science 7.4 =4.4 ov aS. Ss 
! IN 7 ‘ S 
29 93 was slightly over 100 pupils Chemistry 18.7 9 
P Vsics 7.0 ys 7 ov S S 
_ . . 
TABLE II Biolog 15.7 32.1 16.9 
GIVEN IN Two HicH ScHooLs or SAM Latin 10.4 °6.7 26.9 24.1 1] 
E> MENTS BY PERCENTAGES Spanish 74 25.9 26.7 2 


4 B Cc D E French 10.9 258 259 2 11.8 
¢ t ition of 30 sookkeeping L7 28.1 373 34 


schools 8.4 264 29.4 269 89 Typing 78 27.1 5.7 25.4 { 
or t tion for high Shorthand Ht 2 1G 23.2 6.8 
X 16.4 545 22.7 & 1.8 Mat training 7 12] { { 
for high Agriculture 5.3 27.9 28.5 32.1 ) 
) 2.6 21.7 32.2 42.0 1.4 Musi 1 i ( s 
Phys ed 17.1 » 29 ‘ 
’ ? ’ ’ 7 7 ; 1 7 ] 
haps the greatest contrast is found by Domestic science Lt 
. ' } (" 8 ) 17 64 
ng the distribution of the marks given . aiden 
t hick } 4 , ’ Penmanship 5.1 19.3 15 30.2 s 
rest high school with that given in the 
; } _ Minor math. subj. 10.2 21.4 28.4 28.2 7 
st nigh secnool rhe comparison 1s made : 
:, ‘ Minor com. subj. 1 195 335 1.4 8.4 
| e Ill: ad ¥ sta 
Minor sciences +. 4 27. i.l J4.f ( 
rABLE III In Table V the subiect ' : 
I IN THE LARGI AND IN THE SMAI to the number of high mar! ( 
| S ) \ > 
: ; . vl I ing to the number of low marks give 


\ B C D E It will be noticed that the order is st 


n of U similar 
Is 5.4 20.4 “3.4 26.9 5.9 Table \ | shows a COI parison ot the dist! 
; - une ’ ee tion of 18,605 marks given to boys with the 
highschool 35 275 18 & ““ tribution of 22,793 marks given to gir! 
fOr tne soene gahoaie 4 he son “= ‘ ’ 
t high school 2.4 20.1 3 a mwas © schoute for the same period of time. Tix 
boys exceed the girls very slightly in the pe 
reentage of A’s, B’s, C’s, D’s and E’s_ centage of A’s given. The reason for th t 
each subject was computed. In some be tound in the marks given in physical « 
| s the number of marks given was too tion. Out of 1,647 A’s given to boys in al b 
to be of any significance. Sixteen of the jects, 539 were given in_ physical 
r subjects ere therefore grouped into alone; while the girls were given 7 \ 
oups ol related subjects The distribu physical education out of a total of 1,55 x 
the marks for each subject is very sn riven in all subjects he girls exceed t 
e distribution for the whole group < n the percentage of B’s 1 C’s ( 
Since these percer es are obtaine helo ther in the rm ent eo }) 
) tion o il] the 1 Ss 2 é l ( The bovs a lé ( e¢ tiv 
schools for each subject, it is not to be eent e ot A’s ‘ t 
that there should be Ss great variations IStr\ ho et y, 2 } 
striputions she 1 ! ] bl L\ as e1vies he crT'< T ( ? ( 
r tables. Chemistry is an example’ and the ouy , 
extreme cast tl 13.9 per cent. E’s and ceed the boys ne ype 
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Ss R I V het i or one of ¢« 
4 A t erT é L hie ‘ 
\ ‘ r } e o adhere r t e b 
J Ce 7 = that aslect at 
re er perce ak a 
| ; 
SuM. ( 
Rank sul t R I > 
M Ml a (1) The mi riven in 30 ools ¢ 
B ore ear sho aimost a rw ect I 
1) ‘ (2) i hie 5 Cl the | cri SCHOO 1 ‘ li oan 
{ > M rf , e the percentages o A’s an Bb p 
< ‘ | lact 18 Oo ereat 1 porti ‘ to ( ( 
( t s t I ll ers es ere el Lhice equ eme 
7 | 7 M 3 S e fixe by the grades receive l I h sel 
S L 5 P At10! J or example, two thirds of th ades 1! 
Me 8 ’ t e ov per cent. or better, the effect may be « 
J M t . , tire dilferent upon the g1 lates of duilere 
\ PM Choois Ii t] IS Tule ere plied to t 
( I 
i t high sehools represented lable ILI, t 
riot A —_ percentage of graduates from the one | 
, G , school excluded from college would be six tim 
15 M list great as the percentage excluded from tl 
7 | 17 Spa - other hich school. Applying the same reasonil 
18 Minor mat 18 Phvsies twice as large a percentage of the graduates 
) P < 19 Minor math. sul from the largest high schools would be exclud 
ping ) Geometry as from the smallest high schools. If a supe 
P ! Algebra errade of work were done in the small schoo 
-- M r co! su! the requirements would not be so unjust. Sue! 
M 7 however, is not the case. A recent stud: 
. ; st tr} howed that students from the small hig! 
TABLE VI schools do inferior college work. 
Oom GRAD RECEIVED BY B AND (3) Great variations are shown in the dist 


y GI bution of marks in different subjects and in dit 


A } C D E ferent high schools. The need for a standa 


Percentages received ized marking system is emphasized. This coul 


by boys 8.9 226 283 288 11 readily be provided within a single school s 

Percentages received te It is not impossible for the high schools 
by girls 8.1 29.2 t 29.2 7 of a state. 

Percentages received (4) Girls are superior in scholarship to bo; 
by both boys and This may be due in part to the subjects whiel 
girls 8.4 264 29.4 26.9 5.9 are studied. It is probable that girls surpass 

ee ae ee a Se oS boys in conscientiousness and faithfulness in 


meeting assignments, and it may be that high- 


] 


the percentage of failures in all the subjects, 
school instruction is more in accord with 


with the exce ption ot the group ol minor com ie 
rirl’s nature than with the boy’s. 
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mercial subjects 





It is very difficult to find a satisfactory ex 
HicH ScHoo., 
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planation for great difference in the d 
of marks rive n to boys compi red with thos« 
given to girls. However, the girls seem to elect 2Thornberg, L. H., ‘College scholarship and 


from a wider range of subjects than do the boys, _ size of high school,’’ Schoo AND Society, Augus 


and in the subjects patronized for the most part 9, 1924, p. 189. 








